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EDUCATION. 


No subject is more commonplace than that of education ; 
unless it be religion. But because both of these topics have be 
come trite, they are not the less important, having respect, the 
one, to the highest welfare of man for time, the other, for eter- 
nity. It is not to set forth what is new, that we so often discuss 
themes which have called forth the best thoughts of the best 
men in all ages ; for ** there is nothing new under the sun ;” but 
we engage in such topics to keep up an ever-living interest in 
what are among the oldest realities of which men are conscious ; 
and to waken in the passing generation, to which we belong, 
deeper convictions of duty to be performed, than have heretofore 
existed, in relation to the claims of that generation which is 
next to succeed our own. 

When truth finds expression every where in such common pop- 
ular maxims, as that “ Knowledge is power,” or that “* Educa- 
tion is the best defence of liberty,” we have sometimes thought 
that it is somewhat shorn of its power to move the sensibilities 
of men, by the very fact that the truth in such forms is univer- 
sally received. Faith in the truth, sometimes, is so unproductive 
of good fruits, as that it becomes dead ; and this differs not much 
from unbelief. ‘The very formularies of truth sometimes par- 
tially conceal the truth, so that while the lips speak knowledge, 
the soul is not enlightened with wisdom. The adaptations of 
truth to the wants of practical life are not seen, or else the sem- 
blance of truth is mistaken for the substance. Hence it is that 
Education as well as Religion, whose handmaid she is, suffers so 
much from the folly of pretended friends, who professing them. 
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selves to be wise, are the veriest victims of delusion. Still no 
serious danger is ‘to be apprehended. It is well sometimes, that 
trath shall be questioned for her evidences, that opposition be 
made so as to call for a triumphant defence ; and even if some of 
the important principles of truth should be for a time lost to the 
world, their re-discovery may give to what is now commonplace, 
the great advantage of novelty, to waken enthusiasm in the 
public mind. 

In these latter days, the ideas which in the ancient and me- 
dizeval ages were the exclusive property of the learned, have 
become popularized, so that it is not uncommon to hear from 
the lips of a child in the common school, statements of truth 
which once were unknown to the wisest philosophers. But it 
does not follow, that such knowledge makes a wise child, or has 
that tendency, unless it is laid hold of by the reason of the 
learner, and becomes a part of his intellectual character. 

The value of education, in respect to its ultimate uses, is sure 
to be found out by him who possesses it; and the estimation of 
this value by those able to judge of it has been the same in 
every age. ‘They who are unlearned, judge falsely of the uses 
of learning, some by an over-estimate of what is of little impor- 
tance ; and others, by far the greatest number, wholly misjudging 
and underrating the real benefits of learning. 

It is the glory of our days, to witness vigorous efforts to extend 
as far as possible a knowledge of the rudiments of learning. In 
former ages, even while learning had most earnest votaries, and 
the boundaries of knowledge were greatly enlarged, still the 
popular mind, without a knowledge of the rudiments of learning, 
remained dark as ever. The light shone brightly in the schools 
and cloisters, but only for the favored few. It is not so now, 
at least, with respect to the elementary branches of education : 
a knowledge of which becomes a key to unlock all the treasures 
of wisdom, and it should be placed by every enlightened state, 
in the hands of every one of their subjects. Tn our own land, we 
may expect with confidence, that the support of the schools de- 
signed for the rudimental education of the whole people, will 
alw ays be maintained. Itis the glory of our own Commonwealth, 
that the education of all her sons and daughters has been her 
policy from the beginning. 

The means of education, in the providing of teachers, and the 
entire apparatus of instruction, are of priceless value if the end 
of all be attained; otherwise they will be of but little service, 
even to the learner himself. 

It should therefore be considered as an object of the highest 
importance, not only to extend the benefits of popular education, 
but to improve the quality of it, that the fountains of elementary 
knowledge may be free and coustant as the streams that glad 
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den every vale, and made productive of the greatest amount of 
ood. 
. When Wordsworth said 


“ The child is father of the man, 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety,” 


he expressed in the seeming paradox of the first line, a perfect 
theory of education, while in the beautiful sentiment of the 
appended wish, he has recognized his own deep indebtedness to 
his early training for all that he afterwards became. As thereisa 
natural sentiment of ‘ piety,” in the classical sense of the word, 
existing between parents and children, so, also, is there a most 
intimate relation of the mind to itself in its earliest and latest 
periods of development ; and therefore the mature mind must 
ever look back with reverence and deep affection to the influ- 
ences that kindled its first inspirations and cherished its early 
growth, and at length formed its latest character, if that char- 
acter be one of merited self-respect. 

We might expect that the author of the Prelude, the noblest 
tribute to education in modern times, would never desire to for- 
get the days when as he tells us 


“ 





meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


We might well expect that the days of his youth and the 
days of his latest years would be * bound each to each”’ in the 
closest bonds of association and grateful recollection. But the 
words of the great poet, though so true in relation to the history 
of his own intellectual culture, and of all who like him were 
early trained for the noblest manly duties, are not true of those 
whose education has not been conducted with a proper end and 
aim, viz.: a preparation for the active duties of life in this world, 
and for admission, at last, into the immortal kingdom of God. 
Without such an aim, no real manhood of the mind is ever 
attained. It remains always a “ child.” 

A distinguished living divine has said, that the end of Edu- 
cation is.that the “ pupil may obtain thereby the possession of 
himself.” He, then, is perfectly educated who is a complete 
master of his own powers, and is able to exercise those powers 
with proper judgment for “ the glory of God and the relief of 
man’s estate,’’ which Lord Bacon has said is the “ last or farther 
end of all knowledge.” On this point the wisest men of every 
age agree, that mental discipline is the end of all proper study. 
This was the opinion of Cicero when he tells us that the methods 
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and discipline of letters are needed to form and embellish a noble 
nature.” ‘This shows us the difference there is between educa- 
tion and instruction, which are often in the popular understand- 
ing regarded as one and the same ; but which differ from each 
other, as wisdom and knowledge differ, the one having respect 
to the attainment of wisdom, or the right use and ready exer- 
cise of the powers of the mind; the other is needed, to be sure, 
to impart knowledge, but is of use only on condition that the 
mind is disciplined to receive and apply it, and is thereby brought 
** to real thoughtfulness such as alone gives wisdom.” 

If the great end of Education be mental discipline, then the 
utmost care should be taken in the selection of studies which 
are to be employed for this purpose ; and especially is this the 
case in relation to all the elemental schools supported by the 
public funds. Inasmuch as the time for school privileges is very 
limited to the great majority of those who attend the public 
schools, the most of it should be employed on the severe studies, 
or those which require the closest application to master them ; 
while very little, should be appropriated to what some are pleased 
to call practical and ornamental branches; not, surely, because 
they serve to embellish the scholarship of those who study them. 
Our experience has led us to the belief, that the poorest scholars 
in the lowest grades of schools and academies, are most anxious 
to study such branches ; while in the college and university the 
idea of a practical study, in distinction from one which is disci- 
plinary, if properly attended to, is unknown. If, in the course 
of instruction prescribed for the highest seminaries of learning, 
nothing is deemed important, unless it aids in the work of mental 
discipline ; surely the advocates of popular education should be 
slow to admit a theory of education, which dispenses with any 
study, because some students find it difficult and make but little 
progress in it. 

We know that there are earnest advocates of an entire revolu- 
tion in our whole system of education, embracing all grades of 
schools, from the primary school to the university ; and this move- 
ment is based upon the idea that a great part of the present 
course of elementary instruction is too rigid and impractical, and 
therefore unproductive of good. On this ground, more than one 
plan of a university has been formed in our own country, and 
we have been requested for letters of recommendation to an 
institution, nominally of the highest grade, where little or no 
preparation for admission was required, except what may be 
obtained in an English school. 


*Cum ad naturam eximiam et illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam conforma- 
tioque doctrinae, tum illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere existere. 
—Archias 7. 


+ Rare as knowledge is, wisdom is rarer, and knowledge, unhappily, can exist 
without wisdom, as wisdom can exist with a very inferior degree of knowledge.— 
Dr. Arnold’s Sermons on Christian Life. 
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The experience of centuries as to the utility of the classics 
as a means of mental discipline, is thus seta side, and the 
want of good reasons for this innovation is supplied by bold 
assurances of progress in the cause of education by saving 
the time and the toil of the student, and by substituting 
a system of instruction more extensive, more practical and 
more strictly adapted to the wants of American society. The 
reasons offered in defence of this system, when examined 
by those tests which determine the value of all genuine edu- 
cation, furnish the strongest possible objections to the proposed 
innovations, into whatever grade of schools they may be intro- 
duced. Experience would never have sanctioned, for so many 
ages, the courses of study pursued in all the best schools 
in Europe and this country, if the great end, sought for by the 
wisest men, had not, by this means, been secured, viz. : the sure 
and safe development of man’s moral and intellectual nature. 
Education bestows its benefits on all who seek for them with 
impartiality. Her methods and formative influences are as use- 
ful for one pupil as another, in proportion to the time and effort 
employed in searching for the treasures she offers to all who seek 
for them. As there is no royal road to Geometry, or to any 
other of the noble sciences, so there is no republican road to the 
inestimable benefits conferred by such studies. The minds of 
princes and common men, alike need to be molded by the 
methods and forms of Geometry and other analytical studies, 
to prepare them for correct and vigorous thought. 

‘The true friends of sound learning are those who labor to 
educate, rather than to instruct, the young; to draw out the 
native energies of the mind, that it may think for itself, rather 
than to pour in the thoughts of others; to discipline the mind by 
severe studies, that it may become its own teacher, and gather 
up such knowledge as it needs, so long as it has the power of 
thought and reason. 

They, on the other hand, are doing sound learning incalcula- 
ble injury, who would exclude from our seminaries, of any or 
every grade, those studies, heretofore in all ages considered as 
formative or disciplinary, and would substitute what, by the most 
arrogant assumption, are, by themselves, called practical studies. 
The standard of good scholarship is lowered by such means, and 
what is worse, they who suffer most do not find it out till it is 
too late to remedy the mischief; when they find that instead of 
being well educated, as they had supposed, they are only the 
victims of a most miserable empiricism. 

“ Studies,” said Lord Bacon, “ teach not their own use, but 
that is a wisdom without them and above them, won by ob- 
servation.” Such is not the judgment of many at the present 
day, who would seem to be wiser than the author of the Induc- 
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tive Philosophy. It often happens that most important branches 
of study are excluded from a course of mental training, because 
the parent or patron, or perhaps the pupil himself, sits in judg- 
ment upon the utility of the studies in question—and the teacher, 
instead of doing that work which of all others he ought to be 
competent to do, that is, to direct the method of study, is made 
the servile instrument of wayward and self-sufficient school 
committees, or perhaps left to the mercy of his pupils, who are 
allowed by their parents to select their own studies, and thus to 
do that which if they could do intelligently, would preclude the 
need of all study, since he only can know the value of any 
study, especially as a means of discipline, who becomes a 
master of it. 

Every man of mature mind, who has been well educated, 
becomes conscious, sooner or later, of a change of views as to the 
real value of his school training. If it was of the right kind, 
he will never regard it with indifference or contempt, but will 
prize it more and more the longer he lives. But as to the ques- 
tion, in what the real utzlity of his school-boy exercises consisted, 
he will have a judgment modified by the practical uses of Jearn- 
ing in his intercourse with the world. He will say “ When I was 
a child I understood as a child, but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.” For reasons once faintly seen “ as 
through a glass darkly,” or not seen at all, but now clearly com- 
prehended, will he prize the studies of his youth ; and what once 
seemed the driest and most unpromising of good, now bears the 
richest fruits and calls for sentiments of deepest gratitude to his 
instructors—while the very reasons which once appeared satis- 
factory, and became to him the strongest impelling motives, 
have lost their hold upon him, so far, as that he may even have 
forgotten that he was ever affected by them. It is, indeed, of 
very little consequence, what the views of young persons are, 
as to the immediate or remote uses of their studies, when those 
very judgments, with all their urgent impulses, are so soon to 
be displaced by that wisdom which the experience of life is 
sure to teach. 

When the architect has reared a beautiful temple, and the 
embellishments are all affixed, and the top stone is laid, the 
scaffolding that surrounded the structure in the process of ercc- 
tion is removed, and the form and fashion of it is forgotten. 
But no one believes the temple could have been reared without 
the scaffolding, and in proportion to the size and strength of the 
temple, must have been the perfection of all the means and 
agencies employed to give beauty and durability to a work 
designed to receive the admiration of successive generations of 
men. Such is the work of the teacher. He, like the architect, 
labors chiefly that the welfare of others may be promoted rather 
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than that his own plans and methods of service may be com- 
memorated. And yet he will not be all forgotten. His work 
pertains to the structure of the great social fabric,—a work more 
noble and enduring than the proudest temple or monument. 
If he lays the foundations with stones ‘* tried and precious,” his 
service, though neglected by the thoughtless and busy crowd, 
will still be remembered by the few, who will award the tribute 
of a grateful appreciation. 
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WORDSWORTH’S TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHING OF 
HiS MOTHER. 


——— ‘‘ Early died 

My honored Mother, she who was the heart 

And hinge of all our learnings and our loves ; 

She left us destitute, and, as we might, 

Trooping together. Little suits it me 

To break upon the sabbath of her rest 

With any thought that looks at others’ blame ; 

Nor would [ praise her but in perfect love. 

Hence I am checked ; but let me boldly say, 

In gratitude, and for the sake of truth, 

Unheard by her, that she, not falsely taught, 

Fetching her goodness rather from times past, 

Than shaping novelties for times to come, 

Had no presumption, no such jealousy, 

Nor did by habit of her thoughts mistrust 

Our nature, but had virtual faith that He 

Who fills the mother’s breast with innocent milk, 

Doth also for our nobler part provide, 

Under His great correction and control, 

As innocent instinets, and as innocent food ; 

Or draws for minds that are left free to trust iy 

In the simplicities of opening life, k 
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Sweet honey out of spurned or dreaded weeds. 
This was her creed, and therefore she was pure 


From anxious fear of error or mishap, 4 
And evil, overweeningly so called ; “| 
Was not puffed up by fa'se, unnatural hopes, t 
q Nor selfish with unnecessary cares, at 
g Nor with impatience from the season asked s 
| More than its timely produce; rather loved ra 
d The hours for what they are, than from regard M 
Glanced on their promises in restless pride. ae 
Such was she—not from faculties niore strong yt 
Than others have, but from the times, perhaps, s 


And spot in which she lived, and through a grace 
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Of modest meekness, simple-mindedness, 
A heart that found benignity and hope, 
Being itself benign. 








My drift I fear 

Is searcely obvious ; but that common sense 
May try this modern system by its fruits, 
Leave let me take, to place before her sight 

A specimen portrayed with faithful hand. 
Full early trained to worship seemliness 
This model of a child is never known 
To mix in quarrels ; that were far beneath 
Its dignity ; with gifts he bubbles o’er 
As generous as a fountain ; selfishness 

May not come near him, nor the littie throng 
Of flitting pleasures tempt him from his path; 
The wandering beggars propagate his name, 
Dumb creatures find him tender as a nun, 
And natural and supernatural fear, 
Unless it leap upon him in a dream, 
Touches him not. To enhance the wonder, see 
How arch his notices, how nice his sense 
Of the ridiculous ; not blind is he 
To the broad follies of the licensed world, 

Yet innocent bimself withal, though shrewd, 
And can read lectures upon innocence ; 
A miracle of scientific lore. 
Ships he can guide across the pathless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning ; he can read 
The inside of the earth, and spell the stars ; 
He knows the policies of foreign lands ; 
Can string you names of districts, cities, towns, 
The whole world over, tight as beads of dew 
Upon a gossamer thread ; he sifts, he weighs ; 
All things are put to question : he must live 
Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Fach little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of bis heart. 
For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 
Pity the tree. Poor human vanity ! 
Wert thou extinguished, little would be left 
Which he could truly love ; but how escape ? 
For ever as a thought of purer birth 

tises to lead him toward a better clime, 
Some intermeddler still is on the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like a stray, 
Within the pinfold of bis own conceit. 
Meanwhile old grandame Earth is grieved to find 
The playthings, which her love designed for him, 
Unthought of ; in their woodland beds the flowers 
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Weep, and the river sides are all forlorn. 
Oh! give us once again the wishing cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-Killer, Robin Hood, 
And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 

The child whose love is here at least doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself.”’ 


Pretupez, Book V, page 117. 





THE RANK OF THE PROFESSION. 


Tr isa common thing for men to meet to admire their own pro- 
fession, and to assert its superiority over all others. Upon such 
occasions, each profession is shown, nemine contradicente, to be 
the Atlas which bears up the world upon its broad shoulders. 
Nor is there a pursuit which has not its admirers. Words- 
worth seemed to have considered the business of the peddler 
the one best fitted for intellectual and moral culture, probably 
thinking, that the spiritual would rise in proportion to the 
pressure of the pack upon the physical, and that he would 
pursue the journey of life better, after a long and painful expe- 
rience of the turnpike. Perhaps it would not be difficult to 
conceive of a convention of chimney sweepers, listening compla- 
cently tosome gifted brother discoursing of the advantages of 
the business, in affording opportunities for reflection, in raising 
them often above the world and “ the rest of mankind,” and in 
giving them so much experience of the hollowness and darkness 
of the world. ‘There is, too, in the case of every profession 
or pursuit, a wide difference between the deal, as painted by 
ardent and noble minds, and the real, as viewed by practical 
common sense. ‘The real farmer often recognizes neither resem- 
blance nor relationship to the portrait in the agricultural address. 
The high-minded lawyer talks of, and basks in, ‘ the gladsome 
light of jurisprudence,’ but his brethren are too often found 
winding their way through the dark passages of chicanery. 

It is quite obvious that our own profession forms no exception 
in these points. It is not uncommon to discourse at length, in 
conventions, of the “ dignity of the profession ;” and the other 
professions, if not voted entirely superfluous, are allowed 
only a subordinate place, and tolerated on condition of good 
behavior. And while the voice of Teachers’ Conventions is unan- 
imous in maintaining the rank and dignity of the profession, 
there is much practical unbelief upon the subject, and possibly 
some misgivings on the part of teachers themselves. 

It is hardly worth the while to quarrel about the rank or 
proper field of a profession, while every honorable profession 
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ranks so high, and while, for each, there is so wide afield. And 
yet the power of a profession depends very much upon the esti- 
mation in which it is held by the public. While despised or 
lightly esteemed, any profession is shorn of its strength. It is 
of some consequence, then, that we understand the rank of 
-our profession, and, so far as it is in our power, give to it the 
place it deserves. 

It is hardly too much to say that teaching ought to hold the 
highest rank in public estimation. There is no profession which 
in its influence reaches so wide and embraces such important 
results. ‘To this profession is committed the task of awakening 
the young mind to a world of beauty, opening to it the treasures 
of knowledye, directing it in the path of wisdom, and shaping 
it for vlory, honor and immortality. Its influence follows the 
child into the years of manhood, determines his position in the 
world, and controls destinies even beyond this life. 

But even these claims have never enabled the profession to 
maintain a high rank in the estimation of mankind. There is 
needed, to give to the profession its true place, an age which 
can understand and feel intellectual and moral power. ‘The 
world has been ruled, hitherto, too much by brute force. While 
the strong arm and the good sword were omnipotent, and men 
were dazzled by the splendor of wilitary achievements, the 
minstrel and the bard, the only schoolmasters tolerated, were 
ecntent to occupy the humblest place, and were satisfied ‘with a 
momentary applause as they wandered from castle to castle. 
The world will give to the Teacher his rightful rank, only when 
mankind have ceased * to bestow more liberal applause on their 
destroyers than on their benefactors,’’ and have learned to ap- 
preciate what they have hitherto been unable to comprehend. 

3ut we are not disposed to throw all the responsibility upon * the 
Age,” or join every crazy Reformer and unappreciated Poet, 
in denouncing an object so indefinite, and, apparently, so indif- 
ferent to praise or blame. How far Teachers are responsible 
for the world’s opinion, is a point of infinitely more practical 
importance. At this day, any profession will hold a high rank 
if its members are high-minded, earnest and faithful men; and 
no profession, however much of intrinsic nobility it may possess, 
or however well disposed the world may be to appreciate it, will 
be honored or respected, if its members are unworthy of honor 
and respect. ‘Teachers themselves are chiefly responsible for 
the rank of their profession. And, without slandering the fra- 
ternity, it may be said that Teachers have been, in some respects, 
at fault. Itcan hardly be denied that asa body Teachers exert 
little direct influence in the practical affairs of life. They too 
often exhibit an ignorance of the world and of practical affairs, 
a narrowness of mind, anda lack of commanding intellectual 
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power. Most Teachers are found to possess various idiosyncrasies 
and peculiarities which afford to the world a fund of amuse- 
ment. Consequently the Teacher figures largely in the novel, 
and in the tea-table yossip,—in the former, as a sort of clown, 
in the latter, as the victim of those *“* whose tender mercies are 
eruelties.” It is true that to the Teacher of many a village 
has been assigned a position second only to that of the minister, 
and often has the wonder been, 


“ That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


But the distance which “ lends enchantment,’’ has not separat- 
ed the schoolmaster like the minister from the people, and, upon 
a microscopic examination, a multitude of faults have been de- 
tected. It is true that these faults are easily accounted for, and 
many of them, perhaps, quite excusable. In watching over 
others, it is not strange that the Teacher should forget himself. 
In going over and over again the first steps of childhood, the 
Teacher loses the gait of manhood; or if he do not, his walks give 
him no additional strength. The case of the small proportion, who 
serve as guides up the Alps of learning; is far better, but it is to 
be feared that they, after a time, generally succeed in making a 
beaten track, along which they walk with an ease which does 
little to develop mental strength. The men of other professions 
are brought into contact with their equals, and are stimulated to 
mental activity. But the Teacher is in a great measure deprived 
of this stimulus, and, isolated from his equals, he finds himself ig- 
norant of the world and his fellow-men. If, like Mr. Churchill, he 
cherishes high purposes and is capable of great things, his time is 
frittered away by petty cares and vexations, his physical energies 
exhausted by wearying toil, his mind accustomed to move at a pace 
and work in a manner which unfits it for great mental under- 
takings, and 


“ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook.” 


It cannot be doubted that these tendencies which lower the 
rank of the profession, may be counteracted. We are all familiar 
with instances where the good teacher is also the finished scholar, 
the accomplished gentleman, and the evenly developed man. 
To make all such, Teachers need a wider and more generous cul- 
ture, a better acquaintance with men and the world, and the 
inspiring influence of a true and elevated view of the business 
of teaching. 

It is commonly thought that a Teacher needs only to study 
any branch to be able to teach it, and that to kim a'l studies 
are superfluous, save those he may be called upon to teach. 
But every branch of study is so connected with others that, 
when separated from them, and from the parent trunk, it is 
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barren and can never be cultivated with success. The Teacher 
falls far short of his duty, who by a system akin to the principle 
of the forcing pump, only drives into the head of his scholar 
any number of pages from the text-book. He should present 
the truths he teaches in so many forms, and with sucha variety 
of illustrations, that they shall fix themselves in the memory 
and become,—like the impressions which after long years are 
vivid as the scenes of yesterday—a part of the very life and 
being. He should possess the true Philosopher’s stone, which 
transmutes everything into intellectual gold, and he should be 
able to point the eager, earnest spirit, to the treasures concealed 
in every flower, and spread, with lavish hand, throughout the 
wide universe around him. 

The Teacher needs, too, a better knowledge of men, of the 
affairs of government, the leading principles of law and the 
practical business of life. He can, and ought to acquire, that 
general acquaintance with such affairs, which will enable him to 
meet business men on their own grounds, or impart instruction 
upon such subjects, or exert a controlling influence in public 
affairs. 

But the Teacher needs, perhaps more than anything else, a 
truer and higher view of the duties of his office. He needs no 
fanciful idea or vague generalities of the *‘ dignity of the profes- 
sion.” It is only the rational view of a true and earnest 
spirit. It is a view which will transform what is called drudgery 
into a pleasure, which will give to each day and hour an interest, 
and which shall see in the ** winged words”? which issue from 
the lips, ministering angels which shall do their office when those 
lips are sealed in death. It isa view which will make a man 
ever earnest, faithful and active, and will do much to counteract 
all those tendencies which weaken the power of the teacher, 
and make him an anomaly in the world. When teachers do 
their part, we may be sure that the world will be ready to ac- 
knowledge the ** Rank of the Profession.” J. BH. . 





“OUR PATH IS NOT BACKWARDS, BUT ONWARDS.” 


This thought is expressed very beautifully in lines as wise 
and true as they are poetical: 


Grieve not for these, nor dare lament 

That thus from childhood’s thoughts we roam ; 
Not backward are our glances bent, 

But forward to our Father's home. 
Eternal growth has no such fears, 

But freshening still with seasons past, 
The old man clogs its earliest years, 

And simple childhood comes the last.” 
Burbidge’s Poems, p. 309. 
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TEXT-BOOKS AND SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Tue multiplicity of text-books and the facility with which 
they are introduced into our public schools, have become an 
exceeding great evil, and call loudly for redress and reform. 
‘The manufacture of school-books is now a trade by itself, having 
about as little to do with the progress of letters, and the sympa- 
thies of men of education, as the making of Bristol clocks, or 
Waterbury penknives. Fortunes are made by the sale of a 
popular primer. Authors are employed by school-book publish- 
ers, to write, at short notice, any work, on any, or on all the 
natural sciences, for the ‘“‘ use of common schools.” Geogra- 
phies and grammars are made to order as cheap as Pindar’s 
razors, and a boy in these days expects to have a new treatise 
on Arithmetic about as often as he has a pair of new boots. 
The art of writing recommendations has become a science ; they 
are published by the pamphlet, and a column or two of every 
newspaper is devoted to this species of literature, besides. We 
have even been favored with thick half-bound volumes, made up 
entirely of the “ puffs’ of Presidents and Professors of Western 
colleges, and heads of high schools, without number, all written 
on the principle that 


“ He that peppered the highest was surest to please.” 


The booksellers find it for their advantage, as well as for the 
advantage of sound learning, to establish a system of colportage ; 
and agents, bred to the business, and profoundly versed in 
the mysteries of school-keeping, and the above-mentioned science 
of “ puffery,”’ bring the various modes and appliances of the 
system, to bear, with surprising effect, on amiable clergymen and 
supple school committees ; and the ‘* new books”’ must be intro- 
duced, at least for a period not less than six months, nor more 
than two years, at the longest; for by that time the best book 
becomes antiquated, the agent again appears with ‘improved 
editions,” and with the most gracious leave of the minister and 
school committee, he proceeds to levy a new contribution for 
the benefit of the school-book publishers. 

This sore tribute, under which all the schools of the land are 
brought, is not limited to the introduction of elementary books 
in the common branches of instruction. ‘Treatises are prepared 
for the “use of common schools and academies,” on all the 
studies of the college curriculum; and as somebody has been 
at the pains of preparing them, and the agents have introduced 
more or less into every school district, for ‘the use” of the 
schools, why should they not be “ used,” even by those who have 
as yet hardly learned how to spell? And the absolutely essential 
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238 THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
branches of an elementary education, must in good part be thrust 
aside to make room for these impertinent studies. Thus, a com- 
mon school teacher is expected to be a Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Chemistry, and Anatomy, and Botany, and Astron- 
omy, and Geology, to say nothing of Algebra and Geometry. 
We are anticipating, every day, that the book-agents will bring 
along a ** First Lessons in Conic Sections, for the use of Common 
Schools ;”’ and the ‘ First Principles of Analytical Geometry,” 
with an introduction to the Calculus, for the *‘ use of Common 
Schools ;’’ and a Treatise on * Agricultural Chemistry, with 
Experiments on the Analysis of Soils, according to the methods 
of Liebig and Fresenius, adapted to the ‘ use of Common Schools,’ 
and highly recommended by Prof. A. and Dr. B., and Rev. Mr. 
C.,” &e. 

All this system of monstrous folly most be received and sup- 
ported with the plaudits of the press and a skilfully trained pub- 
lic sentiment ; for what is a plainer question than this: are not 
all these studies ** useful” studies ? and does not history tell us 
that ‘* Agesilaus, King of Sparta, when asked what things boys 
should learn, replied, those which they will practise when they 
become men”? Indeed he did; but he never said, ** that all 
things which men may practise, should be learned by boys.” 

One cause of the great increase of text-books, is the vanity 
of authorship, and the facility of gratifying that vanity, in these 
days of printing by steam. One would suppose, however, that 
an honor so easily won as the printing one’s name on the title- 
page of a new text-book, was not of much consequence. Ten 
years ago, a distinguished teacher, and the author of a really 
excellent Treatise on English Grammar, introduced us to a library 
of three hundred English Grammars, and informed us, that on 
an average, about thirty new treatises on that subject were pub- 
lished per annum. If, when he had published his own work, 
which contained the substance of most of its predecessors, the 
fate of the Alexandrian Library had befallen the remainder, 
the literary world, so far as the matter of English Grammar was 
concerned, would have had little occasion to regret the loss. 
The time has been, when, by the common people, that man 
was deemed a prodigy, who could write a new arithmetic or 
make an almanac ; and the name of Nathan Daboll was by all the 
tyros regarded with as much reverence as that of Isaac Newton. 
That day has gone by, and the charm of authorship has lost its 
power to excite wonder. 

Another reason, and one not without some weight, is the aid 
which a teacher receives from the use of his own text-books, by 
his own pupils. When a new school-book is published for this 
reason, if it does not furnish proof of the teacher’s ability, it 
does, at least, give evidence of his devotedness to his calling ; 
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and this is a matter of much advantage to him. But beyond 
the limits of the teacher’s personal presence and influence, the 
advantage of a method, which belongs to a particular teacher, 
will not ordinarily be very great. 

This leads us to mention, as a third reason, why we have such 
a profusion of class-books in every branch of elementary instruc- 
tion, both in the English and Classical schools of this country. 
This reason is, the abuse of what are called the methods of 
teaching. The improvements of the day are said to be mostly 
in the discovery of new and better methods. It is too much 
taken for granted that whatever is new is an improvement; and 
it is not considered, as it ought to be, that there may be an abuse 
of what some call method, whereby the mind is prevented from 
the best and most vigorous exercise of all its own powers. There 
is a degree of confusion as to what is strictly meant by the term ; 
so that the natural method of a particular science is often con- 
founded with the modes of teaching that science. ‘There is a 
method, belonging to every science, which ought always to be 
exhibited in a work devoted to its elucidation. ‘Thus, in Geom- 
etry, it would not be in accordance with the natural method, 
to reverse the order of the books of Euclid, or in Arithmetic, 
o treat of Roots and Powers before the fundamental rules; 
or in English Grammar, to reverse the usual order of the parts 
of speech in Etymology. So, also, there is a method or meth- 
odology, as it has been called, with a sense more comprehensive, 
which by the Germans is regarded as a science by itself. “ It 
denotes that system of rules which directs the pupil into the 
right method of study,’ and is of use, rather in professional 
than in elemental studies. It presents a summary view of the 
fundamental ideas, principles and maxims, or rules, which pertain 
to the most successful mode of prosecuting study. It is a sci- 
ence “to guide the student in his academical course, to show 
him the right method of attaining his object, and warns him 
against the circuitous and wrong methods which he might be 
tempted to pursue.”* No one can doubt the exceeding great 
utility of this kind of method ; or fail of perceiving the need of it, 
in planning a proper course of study, even in the primary schools 
—tor it pertains not to one study only, but to the mutual rela- 
tions of all the studies proper to be introduced ; and we suppose 
that it is to subserve this great want, more than all others, that 
our Normal Schools have been established by the Commonwealth. 

But much is said of improved methods of teaching, in apolo- 
gies for publishing new text-books, which has nothing to do 
with the scientific nature or relations of what is to be taught. 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. Ist, page 179. Remarks on the Theological Encyclo- 
pedia and Methodology of Prof. Tholuck, of Halle. 
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By method, is meant simply a mode of illustration, which a par. 
ticular teacher has employed with success ; and which he would 
elucidate by writing a book, leaving out of sight all other modes, 
Now ‘of making many such books there is indeed no end,” since 
in imparting instruction, we have, fortunately, many good methods, 
more than one of which should be familiar to the teacher, as it 
is most certain he will often find occasion to vary the form of 
his instructions. ‘To prepare a text-book, therefore, so as to 
contain little else than one form of illustration, would leave little 
for the invention and industry of the student to accomplish, 
especially if, as is often the case, we find a particular method 
so abundantly supplied with helps as to save the learner from 
all intellectual toil or application. ‘Thus we find many of our 
most popular Arithmetics filled to repletion with “ leading ques- 
tions”’ to all the rules and principles, and the problems supplied 
with suggestive “ answers ;” and, as though a most noble science 
was not sufficiently emasculated by this process, an edition of 
“keys” is furnished, sometimes surreptiously, and sometimes 
by the author himself, for the ** use of teachers,” and for every 
lazy student who has wit enough to know the road to the book- 
store. 

Such books cannot be truly said to be studied, in any honest 
sense of the word “ study.” For all the purposes of mental dis- 
cipline, a good newspaper, or “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” might be 
as well made use of. ‘The rude methods of our not very remote 
ancestors are better than some of our modern mental-labor-sav- 
ing modes of study—when the teacher gave out his own prob- 
lems, and made his pupils first solve them, and then write the 
solutions in their foolscap folios. 

We do not deny great merit to certain celebrated methods 
of instruction, as those of Pestalozzi, Ollendorff and others ; but 
we maintain, that no one method, neither the “ inductive,” or 
* productive,” or “deductive ” method should be exclusively ew- 
ployed in instruction, any more than that the Socratic method of 
argument only should be made use of by dialecticians, because it 
was so effective as used by Socrates himself. The wise instructor 
must be able to use both the analytic and synthetic processes, either 
separately or together, as occasion may need, if he would pro- 
duce the best results of scholarship and mental culture. We 
think that of late the analytic method has been carried to an 
extreme, especially in the preparation of classical school-books. 
But why is it not as important to know the resemblances of 
things as well as their differences ? certainly the power of ready 
generalization is one of the highest results of mental discipline, 
and classification is the aim of all science, and the analytic 
method is useful, chiefly, because it separates the incongruous 
and confused materials of knowledge, to be woven into a texture 
of perfect form and beauty. 
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It is readily admitted, that most excellent books for instruc- 
tion in elemental branches have been prepared within the last 
few years, by teachers acquainted with the wants of the school 
room, and the wants of the youthful mind. Let due praise be 
given to such as have furnished so great a rarity as a good text 
book,—and we are sure this honor is deserved by some worthy 
authors, whose works are not appreciated as they ought to be, 
while others enjoy unbounded popularity, without any substantial 
claim to public favor. The bare fact of popularity is no test of 
merit with.school-books or politicians, in the times on which we 
have fallen. 

It is, indeed, a work of responsibility requiring a rare com- 
bination of talent and good sense, to write a good text book for 
practical use. It is a task which many of the best instructors 
cannot perform. Some have failed badly in attempting it, 
without any discredit to themselves, however, as practical 
teachers. It needs more than high attainments in the science 
of which the book treats. The best mathematicians may not 
write the best arithmetic for beginners—just as men high on 
the roll of college honors, may be poorly qualified to teach what 
they well understand themselves. Nor does it follow from this, 
that none but common school teachers can prepare books to 
meet the wants of common schools, even though nothing should 
be contained in them which every teacher ought not to be able 
to understand. A good text-book for elemental instruction 
ought not to be too profound, so as to be above the capacity of 
learners. Nor should it bear the stamp of singularity. It is 
no place to introduce what is fanciful or fine, or. for literary 
oddities or quiddities to appear. If, for instance, it were possible 
to write a new arithmetic, with entirely new rules and demon- 
strations, and furnished with problems of such Protean proper- 
ties, as to illustrate not only arithmetic, but geography, 
mechanics, astronomy and a dozen sciences besides,—stiil, the 
author of such a work had better not publish it for ‘* the use 
of the schools”’ of thts generation. If there be any valuable 
originalities, which will abide the test of time, let him, with be- 
coming modesty, commit them, as Lord Bacon did his fame, to 
the “next ages.”’ As for all the youth now connected wiih all 
our schools, they are in famishing need to be instructed in 
those very elements of mathematics and other useful studies, 
that are as old as Archimedes, Pythagoras and Euclid. 

A good text-book is distinguished for a judicious selection of 
topics, for a transparent and natural arrangement, for precision 
and accuracy in the statement of rules and principles, for the 
simplicity and directness of its methods and illustrations, and 
for the clearness and purity of its style. The author must have 
the rare gift to say just what is necessary, and not one word 
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more. In many of these characteristics of a good text-book, 
the Algebra of President Day is a model treatise. That this 
work has no defects, is not pretended, and that it does not meet 
the present wants of that class of institutions for whose use it 
was at first prepared, is evident from the fact that the venerable 
and learned author has an improved edition nearly complete. 
President Day did not aim to write a profound treatise, for at 
the time it was written, Algebra was a study almost unknown 
in this country, even in the highest institutions, and he therefore 
aimed to teach the elements of that science to those who did not 
understand them. Inthe happy accomplishment of what was 
wanted at that time, he realized our ideal of what is a perfect 
text-book in every branch of school study—that it shall answer 
the purposes of an elemental treatise, so far as to be all the 
learner needs to introduce him to the higher departments of 
that study of which it treats. 

Can such elemental treatises be introduced generally into the 
public schools ? and through whose agency can it be done ? are 
questions of great importance to teachers and to the community. 
They are chiefly important, not because there is an enormous 
waste of money in publishing what is worthless for educational 
purposes; but because the precious time of teachers and pupils 
in the public schools is a treasure which the Commonwealth can- 
not afford to lose, 

In the great work of redressing the evils complained 0/, 
teachers themselves are chiefly responsible. None can so well 
judge of the apparatus of instruction, as those who use it. It 
is their prerogative, and not that of school committees or book 
agents, to say what books should be used and what studies should 
be pursued. Let teachers in their county and state associations 
take up the subject, as one which is clearly within their proy- 
ince, and as one which greatly concerns them. Above all, let 
our Boards of Education attend to this matter, as one of the 
highest moment to the cause of popular education. In this way 
the public mind will at length become enlightened, and arrogant 
empiricism will be rebuked, and some of the quackeries in edu- 
cation, whose name is legion, may be effectually banished from 
our schools. 





James Leslie, in his dictionary of synonyms, thus defines the 
word ‘ beat :” “To pommel, to bang, to sugillate, to thwack, 
to trounce, to vanquish, to vapulate, to repercuss, to buffet, to 
curry, to firk, to fease or feaze, to lamm, to bray, to drub, to 
baste, to batter, to maul, to nubble, to belabor, to bump, to cane.” 
Let no one complain of the poverty of the English language. 
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DR. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


Tne following sketch of Arnold’s character as a teacher is 
taken from a letter of one of his early pupils at Laleham, before 
his accession to the place of Head Master at Rugby. 

“The most remarkable thing which struck me at once on 
joining the school at Laleham was the wonderful healthiness of 
tone and feeling which prevailed in it. Every thing about me, 
I immediately found to be most real ; it was a place where a new 
comer at once felt that a great and earnest work was going for- 
ward. Dr. Arnold’s great power as a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. Every 
pupil was made to feel that there was a work for him to do, that 
his happiness as well as his duty lay in doing that work well. 

Hence an indescribable zest was communicated to a young 
man’s feeling about life ; a strange joy came over him on discov- 
ering that he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment sprung up 
towards him who had taught him thus to value life and his own 
self, and his work and mission in this world. All this was found- 
ed on the breadth and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s character, 
as well as its striking truth and reality ; on the unfeigned regard 
he had for work of all kinds, and the sense he had of its value, 
both for the complex aggregate of society and the growth and 
perfection of the individual. Thus pupils of the most different 
natures were keenly stimulated ; none felt that he was left out, 
or that, because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, 
there was no sphere open to him in the honorable pursuit of use- 
fulness. ‘This wonderful power of making all his pupils respect 
themselves, and of awakening in them a consciousness of the 
duties that God had assigned to them personally, and of the 
consequent reward each should have of his labors, was one of 
Arnold’s most characteristic features as a trainer of youth. He 
possessed it eminently at Rugby, but, if I may trust my own vivid 
recollections, he had it quite as remarkably at Laleham. His 
hold over all his pupils I know perfectly astonished me. It was 
not so much an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, or learning, 
or eloquence, which stirred within them; it was a sympathetic 
thrill, caught from a spirit that was earnestly at work in the 
world ; whose work was healthy, sustained and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God; a work that was founded on a deep 
sense of its duty and its value; and was coupled with such a 
true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, that others could 
not help being invigorated by the same feeling, and with the 
belief that they too in their measure, could go and do likewise. 

In all this there was no excitement, no predilection for one 
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class of work above another; no enthusiasm for any one-sided 
object ; but an humble, profound, and most religious conscious. 
ness that work is the appointed calling of man on earth, the end 
for which his various faculties were given, the element in which 
his nature is ordained to develop itself, and in which his progres. 
sive advance towards heaven is to lie. Hence each pupil felt 
assured of Arnold’s sympathy in his own particular growth and 
character of talent; in striving to cultivate his own gifts, in 
whatever direction they might lead him ; for he infallibly found 
Arnold not only approving, but positively and sincerely valuing 
for themselves the results he had arrived at; and that approba- 
tion and esteem gave a dignity and a worth both to himself and 
his labor.” —Arnold’s Life and Correspondence. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THERE is probably no study which, in comparison with its 
importance, has received so little attention as this. The school- 
boy wears out long terms and years, to say nothing of text-books, 
in learning the names and locations of continents, peninsulas, 
islands, capes, mountains, oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, &c., Kc. ; 
together with their comparative size, length, distance from each 
other, their population, navigation, character of inhabitants, 
varieties of animals, various productions, adding, it may be, the 
accompanying history of events connected with the different 
countries ; and to what purpose? ‘To be forgotten nearly as 
soon, and much more easily, than learned. 

‘The introduction of maps, as aids to the study of Geography, 
was a great improvement over the mere verbal text, and has 
tended greatly to facilitate the study of this branch, so that more 
may now be learned in one year than formerly in two or three. 

We think that the judicious introduction of Physical Geogra- 
phy, in connection with topography, will very much increase 
the interest of the latter, while the knowledge it will afford, in 
and of itself, will exceed, by far, in importance, what is usually 
obtained, at the present time, even in our best schools. 

Of what use is it that we know that there are certain moun- 
tains, seas or rivers in Europe or Asia, if we are totally ignorant 
of their effects upon vegetation, upon civilization, and the condi- 
tion of mankind ?—or that the different continents are so many 
miles in length, and so many in breadth, if we are unacquainted 
with the corresponding oceanic influence and the resulting facts: 

How many scholars know why all the great deserts of the 
world are situated where they are, and that the physical laws 
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are such that it is not possible that there could be anything but 
deserts in those places ? How many know why the northern part 
of the Andes is almost wholly desert upon their western slope, 
and the southern part upon their eastern? or that, were this 
chain removed to the eastern side of South America, nearly the 
whole division would be one continuous desert ? 

These things are seldom spoken of as having any connection 
with the study of geography, and yet it would seem that they 
should constitute its very foundation. 

Probably the difference in the civilization of Europe and 
Africa, is to be attributed more to the inland scas and gulfs, and 
the numerous rivers of the former, and their effects; and the 
absence of the same in the latter, together with other physical 
characteristics, than to any other causes whatever; but these 
things are seldom learned in the schools. 

The scholar learns the results of these causes as merely 
abstract facts, and remembers them about as well as he would 
the conclusion to a proposition in Euclid without having been 
through with the demonstration. 

These things are not too difficult to be understood by the 
scholars in our Grammar and High Schools, and many of them 
come within the range of the lower classes. While a class are 
upon the rivers of North America, for example, if their atten- 
tion should be called to the four distinct water systems formed by 
the Rocky Mountains, Alleghanies, and the table lands of Brit- 
ish America, and to the length and course of the rivers, as 
determined by these table lands and mountains, they would 
learn to associate these things with the natural features of the 
country, thereby learning facts and reasons together ; and when 
this class should pass to any other continent they would search 
first for the same natural data. 

In giving a lesson upon the Climate and Productions of differ- 
ent portions of North America, the difference in the temperature 
of the eastern and western coasts, also of the coast and the 
interior, might be noticed, together with the course of the moun- 
tain ranges, and the fact that this continent is a great triangle 
with its base upon the Arctic Circle, and its vertex within the 
Tropics. Many new thoughts would be suggested here, some of 
which could be digested at the time, and others might be filed 
away for future investigation. How many classes, while they 
recite upon the productions of Massachusetts and the north of 
Spain, locations in about the same latitude, ever take into 
account the difference in climate, and especially ever inquire for 
the causes of the same ? 

The trade and periodical winds are intimately connected with 
Physical Geography, and, if properly illustrated, would open a 
rich vein of thought to the student. hese great currents of 
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air, constantly in motion, have to do with the amount of rain, 
the temperature, the vegetation, the animals, and the general 
condition of nature and of man throughout the tropical regions, 
and even beyond this limit. 

Let the oceans, seas, gulfs, channels, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
peninsulas, capes, et cetera, all be studied, not as mere words, 
nor as simply places in certain geographical positions upon the 
earth, but let them be viewed in their relations to each other, 
and as indispensable parts of a great whole, performing well 
their several offices as good citizens. 

To illustrate these topics no costly apparatus is needed. If 
the class have not seen the ocean, they have seen a lake or pond, 
with its miniature islands, bays, capes, &c.; and if they have 
not seen the Andes, they have been upon a hill and have yath- 
ered flowers in the valley ; they have felt the wind and the heat, 
and can easily be made to understand the effects of the latter 
upon the atmosphere. 

Let these be called in to speak for themselves, and to teach 
a lesson, which, while it illustrates the subject in hand, shall 
lead the minds of the young out into the kingdom of Nature, 
and shall give to the hills and brooks, over and beside which 
they daily gambol, a voice which shall greatly instruct them. 

H. 5. 





MR. G. B. EMERSON’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
LATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, BOSTON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—I come before you, not as a 
stranger, nor as an invited guest, but as one of yourselves. 
Having taken part in the arrangements which have produced 
this Institute, in recommending them to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and to the committee of the Legislatnre, from whom it 
was necessary to get the means of carrying out the plan, I cer- 
tainly do not feel a stranger on that side ; and having been one 
of the Boston teachers as long, I think, as any one here, and 
having listened with pleasure, and, I hope, profit, to most of the 
lectures, and to all the addresses which have been given here, 
I am not quite a stranger on this side. I congratulate the 
secretary upon the success of his arrangements, and I congrat- 
ulate you, gentlemen and ladies, upon the opportunity you have 
enjoyed of listening to the profound learning and researches of 
gentlemen from the old world, and to the eloquent and feeling 
sympathy and wise suggestions of gentlemen of the new. 

The day is already past, I think, at least here in Massachv- 
setts, for mourning at the low place which we, as teachers, hold 
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in the public estimation. When men whose energy controls 
most important interests of the State—men whose eloquence 
has been felt and applauded wherever it has been listened to— 
men who have presided over the councils of the state we live 
in, and of the Representatives of our country, men who still 
stand at the head of the Commonwealth,—when men such as 
these are ready and proud to come and assure us of the inter- 
est they feel in our pursuits,—the time for mourning is certainly 
ast. 

The time for labor,—persevering, resolute unflinching labor, 
is not past, and, with the faithful teacher, will never be past. 
But you all know that as well as I do, and I need not say a 
word to you about it. 

It is very pleasant to me to find an occasion which brings me 
to see the faces of so many of my old friends ; of so many men of 
worth, and fidelity, and success in teaching, I have long known, 
and whom I have formerly often met and consulted with on 
occasions similar to this. Do not for a moment think, my 
respected old friends and companions, that any thing I shall 
offer of advice, or counsel, or instruction, is addressed to you. 
For these it would be far more fitting that I should come to 
you, and if our places were reversed, I should, I am sure, listen 
with more pleasure and profit to you, than I can expect you will 
receive from listening to me. 

In the arrangemeuts so successfully made by the Secretary, I 
have felt, I confess, one omission. It is that of not having had 
an opportunity of hearing, from the able and skilful teachers 
among yourselves, some account of their own experience in 
methods of instruction. ‘This is an omission which I hope will 
be made up at future meetings of this Institute, or at other 
meetings of a kindred character, to which the success of this 
Institute may lead. 

As might be expected by those who listened to the witty sar- 
casms of our genial friend Lamb, which the gentleman* who 
addressed you last evening has partly made his own, by quoting, 
though he prudently disclaims that honor and responsibility, I 
have been teaching so long that I shall very probably not be 
content without attempting to teach this evening. 

I wish it, therefore, to be distinctly understood, that what I 
do in this line to-night, is addressed to the youngest among the 
young ladies, whom I see before me. If the youngest among 
the gentlemen will listen, they are welcome to any suggestions 
they can pick up; and if my veteran brethren can do we the 
honor to say, after listening to me, that they think as I do, and 
have long thought so, and have often said it, I shall feel such 
approbation a great honor. 


* Professor Felton. 
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I have about three things to say to you. I had something 
more ; But the better half of what T was thinking of attempting 
to say, has been anticipated by my friends, Professor Felton and 
Mr. Hillard—and I am not sorry—as you have thus heard them 
said far better than I could have said them. 

You have always been hearing a great deal about physical 
education. Upon this subject allow me to think that my own 
experience gives some value to my opinions; for I have been 
working for more than thirty years as hard every year, I suspect, 
as any one of you has worked any one year, and yet, in that 
time, I have been able, out of a broken constitution and the 
poorest health, to build up a strong and somewhat vigorous con- 
stitution and a cheerful health. My experience resolves itself 
into a few common-sense conclusions :—Do not over-work your- 
self; never hurry ; when you are weary, rest—if possible, sleep; 
sleep long enough at night to restore your powers; when you 
have worn out your vital energy by keeping school, do not think 
you can use it over again in walking, or any other laborious 
exercise. Above all, when you have done with school for the 
day, and shut your school-room door, shut in there all the cares, 
anxieties, and solicitudes which have all day been haunting you 
like evil spirits. Go home free! Not one of your pupils will 
be the better for your lying awake with anxiety about him. 

One of the blessed instructions of the Saviour is—Take no 
thought for the morrow ; and this is one sense, it seems to me, 
in which we teachers are to receive this divine lesson. 

It may seem hard to say to you, Do not over-work yourselves, 
when many of you have so much to do that it is almost impossible 
to get through without over-working. But I hope that one of 
the effects of meetings like this we are now holding, will be to 
shorten the daily sessions, and to lengthen the vacations, par- 
ticularly to shorten the sessions in the schools for the younger 
children. 

The importance of active exercise to the teacher is constantly, 
and, I think, sometimes excessively overstated.* When we 
have done our day’s work, we have commonly labored enough. 

What we want then is air and sunshine and rest—refreshment. 
The greatest physical evil in our calling is, that we are usually 
shut up, during the brightest and freshest hours of the day, from 
air and sunshine. The true remedy, then, is air and sunshine— 
not labor, for of that we have had enough. 

As to diet, do not be afraid of wholesome food, of all kinds, 
in reasonable quantity. Within the same reasonable limits, do 


* Mr. Emerson is not willing to be understood to say anything against exercise. 
On the contrary, much and somewhat severe exercise in the early part of the day, 
in the open air, together with the freest use of cold water, has always been an 
essential part of his system. He would only caution teachers against supposing 
that they can profitably take active exercise, when the system is already exhausted 
by exertion. 
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not be afraid of tea and coffee, which might, with propriety, be 
called the scholar’s beverage. Above all tliings, avoid that 
foolish dream, of ignorance so gross as to see no difference 
between the Brahmin’s constitution, formed by a residence of 
fifty centuries within or near the tropics, and that of the Saxon, 
who, ever since we have known him, has been contending with 
the elements in a cold and severe climate—I mean Grahamism. 

The second thing I have to say relates to study. 

Lord Bacon says: “ Studies serve for delight, for ornament 
and for use;”’ and I am content to take the order as well as 
the substance of his remark. He adds: “ Their chief use for 
delight is in privateness and retirement.”” You and I get com- 
pletely weary,—worn out ; and it is of no use, in that state of 
body, to attempt any severe study. We must then read only 
for delight and refreshment. For that purpose, let us read 
what we delight in most. Let us not be afraid of fiction, in 
prose orrhyme. From the earliest times, fiction has been one 
of the chosen vehicles of the highest instruction; and our Sa- 
viour himself has, in his parables, consecrated it to instruction 
even in divine things. A good novel or romance is one of the 
best relaxations possible for the over-worked brain. What more 
delightful than the amiable extravagancies and exaggerations 
of Dickens, with his true pathos and sympathy, and warm love 
of human nature, and his protest against oppression in every 
form, from that of the Court of Chancery to that of the vulgar 
schoolmaster in Do-the-boys Hall, or the beadle in the parish 
workhouse ? What more restorative than to forget ourselves 
and all our troubles, while transported to the scene of the tour- 
nament at Ashby de la Zouche, or the conflict of heroes by the 
Diamond of the Desert ? 

Only let us take care not to degrade the imagination, which 
should be the handmaid of pure and ennobling thoughts, and, 
by reading the vile trash which comes to us from over the water, 
make her the pander of brutalizing appetites. 

Next to that of mere amusement and recreation, there are 
three objects we should have in view in our reading and study. 

The first is, to make ourselves familiar with the things we are 
teaching. 

The next is to study to enlarge and strengthen our minds, 
and carry ourselves onward. 

The third is to liberalize our minds. 

The branches we are daily teaching are amongst the most 
important for any person to know. They are those which every 
one ought to be acquainted with. If they are not, we ought to 
reform our course of study. If we are teaching any thing 
which it is not important that men and women should be ac- 
quainted with, we are wasting the time of our pupils in learning 
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and our own in teaching. We ought, therefore, to be teaching 
what every one should know. And we have opportunities which 
no other persons have, of learning and making ourselves famil- 
iar with those branches. One of our first objects, then, will be 
to make ourselves as familiar as possible with the branches we 
are teaching. 

Our aim should be to go behind and above our text-book. 
If we endeavor to do this, we shall not be in danger of falling 
into a mere routine in teaching. If we do this, we are not 
teaching the same thing three hundred times in a year, we are 
adding something every day to our knowledge, and every day 
we are communicating something new to our pupils. I admit 
there is danger of our attempting at last to teach too much. 
The first and most important thing is, to make our pupils learn 
by their own study. 

‘The next object we should have in view is to improve ourselves 
by pursuing some one additional study in the most thorough 
and exact manner possible. Superficial reading amuses, and 
may instruct. But superficial reading does not elevate the 
student. Tt is thorough and profound stud y only which strength- 
ens the mind and enables it to soar higher and higher. ‘Let 
there then be one study—onward—to which we will give our 
attention, maturely, severely and resolutely. Let us always 
have something, apart from the routine of our daily studies, to 
exercise our faculties upon, and gain for ourselves wider and 
brighter views. 

What shall that be ? 

I say, in every case, First, that towards which we feel our- 
selves most strongly drawn. If we incline to language, let us 
study a language; but study it thoroughly. If we incline to 
mathematical science, and have learnt only the rudiments, let 
us study Geometry or Algebra, or even, if we have time, go on 
to the higher Geometry and the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

If we have a fancy for the realms of nature which have been 
so eloquently opened to us by Agassiz, let us study some branch 
of Natural History. I cannot declare to you what delight and 
what healthfulness of spirit and of body I have myself ‘derived 
from one or two studies of this kind. 

If you incline to make nice distinctions, study Logic. If you 
desire to elevate your taste, study Rhetoric. If you delight in 
the play of the fancy, read attentively the best Poets, not with 
an anxiety to be able to say that you have read so many pages 
or so many volumes, but to fill your mind with beautiful images. 
A few passages so learnt, that they will come to you in “the 
watches of the night, or songs, made so familiar that they will 
sing themselves to you in your weary hours, are more precious 
than volumes, of which you have only a dim and misty remem- 

rance. 
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Every one of you who has a talent for form may learn 
Drawing ; and whoever has a voice ought to be able to lead or 
join her pupils in’singing hymns or songs. 

Do not think it necessary to be a great student, in order to 
derive some of the greatest benefits from study. Study a little 
well. Itis not the quantity, but the faithfulness and thorough- 
ness, which will give you the good you seek. 

Another object in reading is the one pointed out to you by 
Prof. Feiton. Read to liberalize your mind. Let those whose 
pursuits have been chiefly literary, make a point of studying 
some science. Let those whose pursuits have been principally 
scientific, study literature. 

Without this, no matter how distinguished you may be in 
your special pursuits, you will be little better than literary 
artizans. ‘The man who knows only one thing, no matter what 
it is, is not an artist; he is.at best but an artizan. Sucha 
person can hardly help becoming a literary or scientific bigot, 
and looking down upon men incomparably higher and wiser than 
himself, because they do not happen to be acquainted with his 
speciality. He can hardly comprehend how truly he deserves 
himself to be looked down upon by all liberal thinkers and 
scholars. 

To this kind of absurd bigotry teachers have always been 
particularly liable. 

Let us do something to avoid it. 

I have ouly one thing farther to say—and that is, 

What we ought to do for our own calling. 

The learned Professor from Cambridge has shown us what a 
teacher used to be, and how he was regarded. English litera- 
ture abounds in passages of a character similar to that he quoted, 
and there is doubtless something of the old leaven still remaining 
even here. 

But it is in the power of those within the sound of my voice 
to put an end to it, at least so far as our city is concerned. 

if the pupils of every Primary school, of every Grammar 
school, of every High and every Latin school, shall be able to 
look, each upon his own teacher as a person of singular generosity, 
nobleness and refinement, and as one of the most agreeable, 
well-informed and well-educated persons he has ever known, the 
children of the next generation will, I venture to say, regard 
the whole race of teachers with very different feelings from those 
of the last generation, and will look upon the descriptions of the 
old-world teacher as witty, perhaps, but very extravagant car- 
icatures. 

We have also some special work to do for the advancement of 
the art of teaching. 

Most of the processes and methods of teaching, especially in 
the instruction of young beginners, have seldom received the 
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attention of intelligent persons. These methods are doubtless 
in many cases poor, and all are capable of improvement. This 
is specially the work of female teachers, to whom, wisely ani 
naturally, the business of the earliest instruction is almost uni- 
versally committed. 

It is expected of teachers that they should teach the elements 
of many more things than they now teach. The constant ad- 
vances of science demand this. Yet how is this to be done, 
when they have already as much as they can do? 

Time is to be made for this instruction in two ways: 

First, by omitting many of the details in geography, for ex- 
ample, with which the memory has been uselessly loaded ; many 
ingenious processes in arithmetic, and many curious minutiz in 
grammar ;—and, secondly, by improving the methods of in- 
struction. 

But [have no time, at this late hour, to go into this subject, 
and upon this, as upon many others, I would much more willing- 
ly be listening to some of you, than be speaking myself. 

I congratulate you, my old friends, upon the clear advances 
that have been made, through your faithful exertions and other 
causes codperating with you, in the position of your schools as 
they stand before the public. Particularly I congratulate you 
upon your having been allowed, at last, an able coadjutor in 
your great work. Doubtless to all of you have occurred im- 
provements which you would have been glad to bring forward 
and carry out, but that the constant pressure of your daily Jabor 
has left you neither time nor spirit to accomplish them. You 
have now an experienced fellow-worker, who will be ready to 
receive from you all suggestions, and whose position enables 
him maturely to consider ‘them, and, if they approve themselves 
to his deliberate judgment, to urge them upon the school com- 
mittee and the public. 

The appointment of this officer is the greatest advance that 
has been made, in my time, in the means provided for the im- 
provement of our system of common schools within this city. 

With thanks to you, ladies and gentlemen, for the attendance 
on the meetings of this Institute in numbers far larger than we 
could have expected during the inclement weather of the week ; 
thanks, on behalf of the Board of Education, for the kind and 
cordial manner in which you, gentlemen, have met and seconded 
the efforts of the Secretary, to whom I know your countenance 
and the expression of your feelings have been particularly grat- 
ifying ; thanks to the Superintendent of the city schools for his 
able and efficient codperation, and to the gentlemen of the City 
Government for their liberal assistance, I ‘bring this Institute to 
a close, and bid you farewell. 






























Resident ECditars’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,---- Boston, py . JOHN D. PIILBRICK, Boston, 
C, J. CAPEN, +++ +-+++++ Dedham, | RESIDENT EDITORS. | bb HAGAR, --..... W. Rozbur y 


Tie GRAMMAR OF Enouisn Grammars, with an Introduction, 
Historical and Critical ; the whole methodically arranged and 
amply tllustrated ; with Forms of Correcting and of Parsing, 
Inproprieties for Correction, Examples for Parsing, Questions 
for Examination, Exercises for Writing, Observations for the 
Advanced Student, Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement 
of Disputed Points, Occasional Strictures and Defences, an 
Exhibition of the several Methods of Analysis, and a Key to 
the Oral Exercises: to which are added Four Appendixes, 
pertaining separately to the Four Parts of Grammar. By 
GooLp Brown, formerly Principal of an English and Classical 
Academy, New York; Author of the Institutes of English 
Grammar, the First Lines of English Grammar, §¢.— 
* So let great authors have their due, that Time, who is the 
author of authors, be not deprived of his due, which is, farther 
and farther to discover truth.’—Lorp Bacon. One Vol. 
8vo. 1028 Pages. Wholesale price, $3.50 per copy. New 
York: Published by Samuel 8. & William Wood, No. 261 
Pearl Street. 


WE have quoted the title-page of this great work at length; 
but long as it is, much more is necessary to put the reader in 
possession of an adequate idea of the comprehensiveness and 
value of the book itself. The want of time and space, to say 
nothing of ability, forbids us to enter upon a critical analysis of 
it, but we embrace, with alacrity, the first opportunity presented 
to commend it cordially to the attention of all students of the 
English tongue. This production is as much above the mass 
of school-book trash which is daily pouring from the press, as 
the heavens are above the earth. It stands out in bold relief 
as the book of the age, onthe subject of English Grammar. No 
scholar can regard his library complete without this book. It is 
destined to be the standard authority in its department, and will, 
therefore, be found an indispensable requisite in the office of 
every professional man, and on the table of every teacher. It 
must have a place by the side of Webster and Worcester, as a 
book of reference. We confess that we take pride in claiming 
this as the production of an American, and what is more, an 
American schoolmaster. It will reflect honor upon the country 
and the profession. The name of Goold Brown is destined to 
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be known and mentioned with respect wherever the English 
language is spoken in purity. After twenty-five years of patient 
labor, he has presented to the world this remarkable volume as 
the result. We denominate it a splendid achievement in the 
province of philological scholarship. P. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Turovuau the kindness of Mr. Edwards, the Secretary of the 
Society, we have been favored with a very full and interesting 
report of the proceedings of this meeting. As our limited space 
will not permit us to give it entire, we must content ourselves 
with a condensed abstract. 

The meeting was held in the beautiful village of North Bridge- 
water, where the teachers found the doors of the houses wide 
open, like the hearts of their owners. As one of the teachers 
remarked, the houses seemed to be made of India-rubber. 
There seemed to be no more limit to their expansibility, than 
there was to the hospitality of their occupants. 

The first lecture was given by M. P. Spear, Esq., of Bridge- 
water, on * Progress in Educational Matters,” which was well 
received. The topic of moral and religious instruction, which 
was touched upon by the lecturer, gave rise to a lively and 
interesting discussion. All the speakers agreed that the want 
of sound and efficient instruction in this department of educa- 
tion, is the great want of the times ; that no person who is not, 
both in feeling and in character, a moral and religious person, 
should ever be allowed to enter a school house as a teacher; 
and that no school ought to be conducted without a regular 
religious exercise, including reading from the Scripture and 
prayer. 

The next lecture was delivered by Rev. Joseph Peckham, of 
Kingston, on the Connection between Learning and Teaching. 
The lecture presented a very accurate and careful view of the 
subject, and was evidently the result of much thought. It was 
voted unanimously to request a copy for publication. 

Rev. Charles Porter, of Plymouth, followed, in the evening, 
with an eloquent lecture on the Relation of the Moral to the 


Intellectual, in Education ; strongly urging the preéminence of 
the former. 


On Friday morning, John D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, lec- 
tured on ‘Teaching as a Profession; urging the importance of 
making teaching a business for life, and discussing some of the 
encouragements to and discouragements from it, incidentally ad- 
ministering some wholesome advice to the employers of teachers, 


in reference to retaining good teachers in the field. It was very 
acceptable to the Association. 
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In the evening, Professor Guyot, of Cambridge, presented the 
subject of Physical Geography, in a very attractive manner— 
showing the wise adaptation of the structure of the globe for the 
development of man. He was succeeded by Charles Northend, 
Esq., of Salem, who spoke of the Errors and Duties of the 
People in reference to Common Schools. It is sufficient to say 
of this performance, that it secured the most perfect attention of 
the large audience, who had already listened on the same evening 
to a lecture of unusual length. 

During the meeting, one of the most prominent subjects of 
discussion was School Supervision. Excellent remarks on the 
subject were made by the President, J. W. Hunt, Esq., of Ply- 
mouth; N. Tillinghast, Esq., Principal of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, and others. ‘The former gentleman was decid- 
edly in favor of establishing County Boards, composed of prac- 
tical teachers, for examining candidates for teaching. Most of 
the speakers thought the teachers should be selected by the 
Superintending Committees, instead of the Prudential. The 
number of teachers of Plymouth County, present at the meet- 
ing, was 137. From the Normal School 60 pupils were present, 
and a large number of teachers from other Counties ; so that 
the people of North Bridgewater entertained 350 persons from 
out of town, and yet there was room to spare ! 

The Massachusetts Teacher was commended in the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the ‘ Mas- 
sachusetts ‘l'eacher’’ commends itself to the regard of all true 
friends of Education, as a periodical eminently entitled to their 
confidence and support ; and that we take pleasure in recom- 
mending to our fellow-teachers its careful perusal and study. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the close of the Institute recently held in Charlestown, 
the Teachers of the Public Schools in that city adopted a series 
of resolutions expressing their favorable opinion of the bene- 
ficial effects of Institutes, and their gratitude to the Secretary 
of the Board of Education for his efforts for their improvement. 


The School Committee of Boston have voted to adopt the 
recommendations of the Superintendent, to establish a Female 
Normal School as a part of the Boston System of Public In- 
struction, and have requested the City Authorities to make the 
requisite appropriation for the support of the institution. 


Nathan Bishop, Esq., has been reélected Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Boston. His salary is $2,500 per annum. 
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The Second Annual Meeting of the Vermont Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held on the 10th, 1/th and 12th of August, 
at St. Johnsbury. The hospitable citizens of St. J. will give a 
cordial welcome to the Friends of Education. 


The New York State Teachers’ Association holds its Seventh 
Annual Meeting at Elmira, on the 4th of August. Reports 
may be expected, from committees appointed Jast year, on the 
following subjects: School Libraries; Teachers’ Department 
in Academies ; ‘'eachers’ Institutes; Union and Central High 
Schools; and State Teachers’ Periodical. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Education 
will meet at Newark, N. J., 10th of August, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 


We welcome to our table the Wisconsin Farmer, published 
at Janesville, Wis. The Educational Department, conducted 
by J. L. Enos, a graduate of the N. Y. State Normal School, 
promises well. We rejoice in the assurance which its pages 
afford that Teachers’ Institutes are beginning to be appreciated 
in the Extreme West as well as on the Massachusetts Bay. 


We have just received the London Kducational Times, for 
June, a very respectable monthly, the columns of which we 
shall lay under contribution for the benefit of our readers. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting will be held at Troy, 
N. Y., on the 6th, Tth and 9th of August. The exercises will 
commence on Friday, the 6th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., with open- 
ing remarks from G. F. Thayer, Esq., President of the Institute. 

During the Session, Lectures may be expected from the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz.:—Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston; Roger 8. Howard, Esq., 
of Bangor, Me. ; Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, of New York; W. 
H. Wells, Esq., of Newburyport; Chas. H. Wheeler, Esq., of 
Salem ; Joseph McKeen, Esq., of New York; Joshua Bates, 
Jr., Esq., of Boston ; Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, Mass. ; 
Prof. W. J. Whitaker, of Boston; Geo. W. Pratt, Esq., of 
Boston; and Rev. J. D. Butler, of Danvers, Mass. Dr. J. W. 
Stone, of Boston, will occupy one hour on the subject of ** Pho- 
netics,” with exercises by a class of children. 

Ladies from abroad who attend the meetings of the Institute, 
may expect the usual accommodations. 

Over the Western Road from Boston, but half fare will be 
charged. ‘Tickets may be obtained at the Bookstore of Ticknor 
& Co., 185 Washington Street, Boston. 


JAcoB BatcHEeLDER, JR., Ree, Sec’y. 








